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Four Years More of Mighty Tasks ; 
Face Roosevelt After Close Race 


Problems of War and Peace 
Are Headed by Staggering Issues 
of World Security and Jobs 


The answer was unmistakable: Fourth 
term or no fourth term, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was President of the United 
States for another four years. Nor could 
there be doubt that the country had 
spoken in its fullest voice: The millions 
who streamed to the polls on Tuesday 
were backed by approximately 3,000,000 
fighting men, casting their ballots in 
absentia. 

Once more the nation had demon- 
strated, as it did in Lincoln’s day, that in 
time of war the majority was averse to 
changing Commanders-in-Chief. Once 
more Franklin D. Roosevelt had demon- 
strated that political precedents go by 
the boards when the magic of his name 
is on the ballot. 

True, by Wednesday morning it did 
- not appear that either his popular 
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Victory Vote No. 4: F.D.R. last Tuesday . 
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lurality or his slisctoced aw. ee 
= as great over iS yearold © 

E. Dewey as four years ago, Bag his 
opponent was the Wendell 
L. Willkie. But the margin would have 
done many of Mr. Roosevelt’s prede- 
cessors proud. 


The Key States: When the polls 
closed, three Eastern states appeared 
bound to hold the answer: New York 
with its all-important 47 electoral votes, 
Pennsylvania-with 35, and Massachusetts 
with 16. If pre-election estimates were 
worth anything, they: showed that young 
Tom Dewey had to carry. at least two 
of these states if it were to be a race. 

The answer was not long in coming: 
In Pennsylvania, the tide ran early as 
Philadelphia’s 1,888 precincts racked up 
a 180,000 margin for Mr. Roosevelt. 
That was the tipoff. Dewey had cut down 


~‘. the 177,000 plurality gained there by the 


President in 1940; yet his inroads would 
never ‘de. enough. In_ short, Dewey's 
minority vote might be of record size, 
but the electoral votes would fall far 
behind. 

Massachusetts, New York, 
and Connecticut followed. “At ‘miaigt 
The New York Times claimed 
velt’s reelection. A few minutes =. 
Democratic National Chairman Robert 
E. Hannegan had issued a victory state- 
ment. But both The Times and the 
square-jawed Hannegan had been 
scooped two hours earlier. In W: 
ton, Vice President Henry A. Wallace— 


One-Two-Three: F.D.R. votes in ’32 with his son Elliott; in 36 with Franklin Jr.; in °40 with his mother 
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the man shunted aside to make 
way for Sen. Harry S. Truman 
as Mr. Roosevelt’s running mate 
—had bid for the role of a major 
political prophet. At 9:30 p.m., 
Wallace, the impatient mystic, 
let fly: The President was re- 
elected, the retiring Vice Presi- 
dent said, by a large electoral 
vote “a mandate to Congress to 
prepare the way for 60,000,000 © 
jobs.” Whether it was a mandate 
or not was open to dispute. 
But not Henry’s necromancy. He 
had hit the bull’s-eye. 

In the Hotel Raosevelt in New 
York, .Candidate Dewey and 
Herbert Brownell Jr., GOP na- 
tional chairman, waited, At 1:30 
a.m. Wednesday, Brownell de- 
scended to the press room in the 
headquarters of the Republican 
National Committee. The returns 
from key states, he said, were far 
from conclusive. This would be 
the last announcement until 
noon. The Roosevelt margin 
grew. Suddenly, at 3:14 a.m., 
Dewey himself announced: “I 
extend to President Roosevelt my 
hearty congratulations and my 
earnest hope for speedy victory 
in the war, the establishment of 
a ening eons. ae the restora- 
tion of tranquility among our le.” 
The President's reply, a he is auiy 
as Governor of New York, was terse: “I 
thank you for your statement which I 
have heard over the air a few minutes 
ago. 


The Others: By Wednesday morning, 
it was evident that Mr. Roosevelt would 
again have a Democratic House and Sen- 
ate. In Connecticut, ‘Republicans lost a 
Senate seat when John A. Danaher was 
upset by Brien McMahon, a Democrat 
and former Assistant Attorney General. 
Generally caught in the sweep were a 
dozen Republican congressmen—among 
them Rep. Hamilton Fish of New York. 
Perhaps the most prominent escapee was 
Rep. Clare Boothe Luce, the Connecticut 
Republican enchantress. She just man- 
aged to defeat her Democratic rival, Mar- 
garet Connors, Bridgeport attorney. 

Fish, strangely enough, will be re- 
placed by another Republican. His op- 
ponent on the Democratic ticket was 
Augustus W. Bennet, a lifelong GOP 
member. By agreement with his Demo- 
cratic backers, who were anxious to un- 
seat Fish, Bennet will retain his own 
party label. 

In Minnesota, Rep. Melvin Maas, rank- 
ing Republican on the House: Naval Af- 
fairs Committee and a hero of both wars, 
lost to Frank T. Starkey, a Democrat- 
Farmer-Labor candidate. In Connecticut, 
Rep. William J. Miller, legless veteran of 
the last war, was defeated by Herman 
P. Kopplemann, former Democratic 
House member. 
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The Campaign: Of Mr. Roosevelt's 
our campaigns, this was by far his most 
difficult. At 62, he was no longer the 
rugged campaigner of other years, and 
in Dewey he unquestionably faced the 
toughest opponent of all his long tenure 
in the White House. Actually, Dewey did 
not wage a campaign; it was a prosecu- 
tion. For the first time, the President 
found himself on the defensive. But Mr. 
Roosevelt proved once more that he was 
one of the master politicians of all time. 
His defensiye tactics of 1944 were almost 
the equal of the offensives he had laid 
down against three previous opponents— 
Herbert Hoover, Alf M. Landon, and 
Wendell L. Willkie. : 

The President in the beginning plainly 
thought that his best strategy was to em- 
phasize his role of Commander-in-Chief. 
In his letter to Hannegan last July 11, 
Mr. Roosevelt employed the title “Com- 
mander-in-Chief’ three times in mak- 
ing it known that he would seek a 
fourth term. Further, he said, he would 
“not run in the usual partisan, political 
sense.” He added no qualification to 
that promise.* 

Dewey's opening campaign speeches 
brought a quick change in the President's 
strategy. The GOP candidate’s repeated 
charges that the Administration planned 


to eo demobilization to avoid mass - 


“unemp.: 


yment, plus the accusation that 
Mr. Roosevelt had prolonged the depres- 
sion, caused the shift. On Sept. 23, in his 





“Subsequently, in his acceptance speech, he quali- 
Ged the statement, declaring that be would not ‘cain - 
paign in the usual sense unless forced 
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Wallace and Truman, united for The Chief 


Teamsters speech, the President 
shed the Commander-in-Chief 
role to reply to Dewey with an 
acrid mixture of ridicule and 
sarcasm. The Republicans, he 
said, were employing the “Hit- 
ler” formula of the oft-repeated 
lie; the demobilization charge 
he branded a “callous and brazen 
falsehood”; the prolonged-de-. 
pression charge he answered by 
recalling “the Republican catas- 
trophe which we inherited.” 

Increasingly, the President de- 
veloped a technique of mockery. 
In Boston, he picked up Dewey’s 
“time for a change” (uttered 28 
times by the GOP candidate in 
twenty major speeches) and de- 
liberately repeated it; similarly 
he mimicked Dewey’s phrase, 
“this chaotic . . . incompetent” 
Administration, and, jutting out 
his jaw, Mr. Roosevelt took from 
Dewey his own “again and again 
and again”® and _ repeated that. 
It was the tried defensive tactic 
of turning a thrust with a scorn- 
ful parry. 

Originally, it had not been Mr. 
Roosevelt’s intention to tour, but 
the increasing importance of his 
state of health as a campaign 
issue altered that decision, too. 
Over the stout objections of the secret 
service, of members of his family, and of 
Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, his phy- 
sician, Mr. Roosevelt personally decided 
to show himself to the public, war or no 
war. Weather played the Chief Ex- 
ecutive cruel tricks: During his first 
such tour (51 miles in an open car 
through New York City) the President 
underwent a merciless drenching in a 
cold rain. Again he tried it and once 
more the elements were ruthless: Most 
of his swing through Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia, and Camden, N.J., was made 
in a downpour. Yet he allayed any 
fears that he had lost his ability to “take 
it.” This, too, was defensive strategy, but 
effective. Mr. Roosevelt had not lost his 
keen feel of the public pulse. He had 
most, if not all, the answers. 


The Tasks Ahead: In returning Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to the White House for 
another four years, the American people 
placed on his already burdened shoulders 
gigantic and unmeasured problems. A 
lesser man would have shuddered in con- 
templation of the roster: 

@ The final prosecution of the war against 
Germany and Japan. 

@ The organization and perfection of 
machinery for maintenance of world 


peace. 
@ The highly delicate task of winnin 
Congressional approval on the admitted- 








® A reference to Mr. Roosevelt’s 1940 
pledge in Boston that American boys would not fi 
in foreign wars. Also in Boston in this campaign, 
President said that under the circumstances, he 
would have acted as he did “again and again and 
again. 
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ly explosive issues involved in American 
participation in a peace organization. 

@ Demobilization of troops, once the war 
is won. 

@ The reconversion of the domestic front 
from a war to peace footing. 

@ Eventual demolition of the numerous 
war and emergency agencies which now 
overflow Washington into a score of cities. 
@ Postwar reduction of the national debt, 
‘already well over $200,000,000,000. 


@ Revision downward of the wartime tax - 


structure, now a $47,000,000,000 annual 
burden on the taxpayers. 

@ Disposition of huge war surpluses, es- 
timated as high as $75,000,000,000. 

@ Jobs. 


Victory: The final blow at Germany 
is of course inevitable. Only two things 
— delay it: a new German weapon of 
unforeseen effectiveness, or an unbridge- 
able rift in the Allied coalition. 

The victory over Japan appears to im- 
pose greater problems. Measured in total 
size of forces alone, the task ahead is 
stupendous. Add to it the vast areas that 
must be conquered and it tries the imagi- 
nation. Already Britain has pledged her 
fleet, but China’s military effectiveness re- 
mains a question mark. As for Russia: 
Stalin has classified Japan an “aggressor.” 
Beyond that, any conclusion on the part 
the Soviet Union will play in the final 
destruction of Japan must be purely spec- 
ulative. The most critical decisions for 
Mr. Roosevelt still lie ahead. 


Peace: The President began the foun- 
dation for the peace structure with the 
formulation of the Atlantic Charter—even 


before the United States entered-the war. 
Since then, five notable advances have 
been made: the Declaration of the United 
Nations, the Declaration of Moscow, the 


agreements at Cairo, Teheran, and Dum- 


barton Oaks. These have raised the frame- 


work; yet the job is only begun. 
Two hard, practical tasks are evident: 
the European settlement and the Pacific 
settlement. In the first are involved repa- 
rations in some form, a of war 


criminals, treatment of Germany, and de- 


marcation of the borders of Germany, 


Poland, and parts of the Balkans. In the 
second are baffling questions: the ability 
of China to rise to world stature as a 
power, the attitude of the British om co- 
lonial possessions, and again the question 
of Russia’s real intentions in the Far 
East. Complicating these are the prob- 
lems presented by’ India and Manchuria 
and the fate of the Japanese mandated 
islands. 

The economic questions in both thea- 
ters are enormous: tariffs, currency stabi- 
lization, raw materials, credit, air trans- 
port, shipping, and communications. Any 
one of them might require the most 
adroit hands for settlement at a peace 
table; most are sore spots of long stand- 
ing. 


Home Front: The Presidential term, 
1945-49, may cover one of the most 
formative periods in modern American 
history. The pattern of the transition to 
peace may mold the future for genera- 
tions to come. The home-front problems 
are so interrelated with world problems 
that they do not readily fall into easy 
categories. 


NEWSWEER 


Beyond question, the next four years 
will hinge on two big issues: (1) the ex. 
tent to which the authority to use Ameri- 
can forces is delegated by Congress to the 
representative of this country in the peace 
organization; (2) the restoration of pri- 
vate enterprise and jobs. 

It was on much the same issue as the 

first that President Wilson’s call for Amer- 
ican entrance into the League of Na- 
tions came to naught. How far will Con- 
gress go this time? 
. On the second issue—private enterprise 
and jobs—the complications are numer- 
ous: Taxes, reconversion, surplus disposal, 
unemployment compensation, and the 
rate of demobilization all are factors. 

There are countless other issues, many 
of them unpredictable, but teamwork 
between the Chief Executive and Con- 
gress will be the key to their solution. 
Without it the future will be cloudy 
indeed. 

Significance —— 

The reelection of President Roosevelt 
had two significant if wholly dissimilar 
by-products: 


1—Whatever the wide chasm on other 
issues between the two parties, the cam- 
paign forced the Democrats and Re- 
publicans closer and closer together on 
the question of world cooperation. 


2—Whatever the segments of support 
which gave Mr. Roosevelt his fourth 
term, one, above all others, provided the 
margin of victory—the Political Action 
Committee of the CIO. 


Early in the campaign, Secretary of 
State Hull invited Dewey’s adviser on 


Dewey carried the fight to F.D.R. in Democratic Los Angeles, but he fell as did Hoover, Landon, Willkie 
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The War Years: Marshall of the Army, King of the Navy, Stettinius of the State Department, and Krug of the War Production 
Board kept up the pace on land and sea, in-diplomacy and production 


foreign ‘affairs, John Foster Dulles, to 
Washington to confer on the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan. Then Dewey, in his speeches, 
constantly put his party on record as 
supporting the Dumbarton proposals and 
in agreeing with Mr. Roosevelt that the 
peace machinery must be completed be- 
fore the war ends. In his Minneapolis 
speech, Dewey further committed his 
party by reading telegrams from Senate 
and House GOP leaders pledging their 
approval. Although silent on the Repub- 
lican support that would go to Mr. Roose- 
velt if reelected, the telegrams neverthe- 
less had the net effect of an implied 
pledge to go along with Rooseveltian in- 


ternational policy regardless of the out-. 


come of the election. 

The second by-product—the part played 
by the PAC in Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection 
-is almost wholly within the domestic 
sphere of influence. It is important on two 
counts: first, the effect it may have on 
home-front policies in the future; second, 
the extent to which organized labor may 
take over the actual Democratic party 
machinery. 

The coming of the war found the Presi- 
dent veering to the right in domestic 


policy. Indeed, until Tuesday, Mr. Roose- * 


velt was certainly to the right of the PAC 
in political ideology. The question arises: 
Will Mr. Riceed as more swing left? 

In the field of party politics, “Clear: it 
with Sidney” may come to mean more 
than mere campaign oratory. Overnight 
the astute Hillman has become a pow- 
erful political figure; the PAC, a recog- 
nized political power. Political debts, like 
— debts, are code-bound to be 
paid. 

On both counts, party-wise and policy- 
wise, the PAC wittingly or unwittingly 
is more likely to provoke cleavage than 
unity. A complete liberal-conservative 
rupture in the Democratic party—more 
severe than that already in existence— 
is neither impossible nor improbable. An 
eventual showdown would appear almost 
inevitable. 


Spokesman for America 


A man comes to wisdom in many 
years of public life. He knows well that 
when the light of favor shines upon him, 
it comes not, of necessity, that he him- 
self is important. Favor comes because 
for a brief moment in the great space 
of human change and progress some 
general human purpose finds in him a 
satisfactory embodiment. To be the 
means through which the ideal and 
hopes of the American people may find 
a greater realization calls for the best 
in any man. I seek to be only the 
humble emblem of this restoration. 


From the chrysanthemum-banked plat- 
form of Columbus Hall in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Franklin Delano Roosevelt made 
this modest election-eve appeal on Nov. 
7. 1932. That the electorate would over- 
whelmingly heed it in the next 24 hours’ 
balloting was not doubted—either by the 
1,500 Dutchess County neighbors who 
saw the handsome Governor in person, 
or by the millions more who heard the 
magic of his voice by radio, or by the 
wise money of Wall Street, whose odds 
on his ‘victory were 7-to-1. 

But there were few—if any—that night, 
who could foresee much else of the future 
of the vigorous young challenger for the 
Presidency, then just two months from 
his 51st birthday. His campaign to sup- 
plant President Herbert Hoover in the 
White House had centered around a bid 
to the “forgotten man”—a call for a “new 
deal.” How much more than campaign 
oratory that would prove was a national 
question mark. 

Certainly it could not then be an- 
swered by a search into the candidate’s 
background. Franklin Roosevelt was de- 
scended of well-to-do Dutch ancestry, 
born and raised on the comfortable acres 
of a Hyde Park estate, and educated via 
the conventional aristocratic route of 
Groton and Harvard. His subsequent 
career deviated little from the accepted 
patrician norm of public service: two 


terms in the New York State Senate, an 
energetic stint as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy during the World War, an un- 
successful bid for the Vice Presidency on 
the 1920 Democratic ticket, and two 
terms as Governor of New York. 

One important glimmer for the crystal 
gazers was the incredible Roosevelt re- 
bound from an intervening personal trag- 
edy which would have felled lesser men: 
the infantile paralysis which struck him 
in the summer of 1921 after a plunge in 
the chill waters off Campobello Island. 
But magnificent though his physical stam- 
ina had proved when tested by the cares 
of state leadership, that alone could not 
supply the key to his role as President. 

There was no way of knowing in ad- 
vance the tumultuous content of the years 
ahead: the smashing innovations, the dras- 
tic reforms, the changed concepts of Fed- 
eral government, the new world war in 
which the nation would engage. There 
was no way of locating the unique niche 
in world history which the smiling con- 
tender would carve for himself. 

There was no way of knowing that, 
having broken many a precedent in two 
sensational terms in office, Roosevelt 
would shatter the hoariest of them all— 
the tradition against a third term; that 
on Nov. 7, 1944, just twelve years from 
the night on which he made his final bid 
ra a first term, he would sweep on to a 

ou 


Enter the New Deal: Few could 
gainsay the crisis character of the situa- 
tion into which the new President stepped 
on March 4, 1933. The nation was near 
an economic collapse compounded of 
three black-depression years of idleness, 
doles, rock-bottom farm prices, and a 
heavy debt burden. On inaugural day, 
most banks were closed or operating on 
a restricted basis. 

With a gusto rare in a Chief Executive, ° 
Roosevelt waded in, strewing precedents 
as he went. On March 5, to meet the im- 
mediate threat of a run on banks not al- 
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Veterans: Since 1933, Hull, Byrnes, Hopkins, and Ickes have played feature roles in the Rooseveltian cavalcade 


ready closed by state moratoriums, he 
proclaimed a nationwide bank holiday, 
suspending specie payments, embargoing 
gold and silver exports, and making it a 
penal offense to hoard gold and currency. 
The sounder banks reopened a week 
later. 

At a specially convened Congress he 
began firing one sensational message 
after another (seven in the first month 
alone). In the same staccato tempo Capi- 
tol Hill took up his proposals, some reme- 
dial, others revolutionary. By the New 
Deal’s first birthday, its broad outlines 
had been boldly blocked in: 

@ The Agricultural Adjustment Act to 
permit payment to farmers for plowing 
under their acres in order that farm out- 
put could be controlled in relation to de- 
mand. 

@ A Civilian Conservation Corps. 

@ An emergency act providing $500,- 
000,000 in direct relief. 

@ An economy act saving the same 
amount by paring government salaries 
and veterans’ benefits. 

@ The Tennessee Valley Authority. 

@ The Securities Act, providing tighter 
rein over traffic in securities. 

@ The Glass-Steagall Banking Act, sep- 
‘ arating investment from commercial 
banking and setting up Federal insurance 
of bank deposits up to $5,000. 

@ The National Industrial Recovery Act, 
providing industry with codes of fair 
competition and labor with a bill of 
rights fixing wages, hours, and working 
conditions. It also furnished $3,300,000,- 
000 for public works. 

@ The repeal of prohibition. 

@ The gold-clause resolution, devaluing 
the dollar to 59.06 per cent of its former 
gold content. 

At a less feverish pace the reforms went 
on through 1934, 1935, and 1936: the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act; a reciprocal-trade act; the Na- 
‘tional Labor Relations Act, protecting 
labor’s right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively; the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, with a “death sentence” 


for pyramiding utilities; an undistribut- 
ed-profits-tax making corporation profits 
subject to taxation along with wealthy 
individuals: a “soak-the-rich” tax act; 
the Guffey Coal Act, reestablishing a 
little NRA for the mining industry; the 
Social Security Act; the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration Act; the Resettle- 
ment Administration; the Federal Com- 
munications Commission; the Maritime 
Commission. 

The ficld was by no means a clear one. 
Almost since the end of the Administra- 
tion’s 100-day “honeymoon” in 1933, op- 
position to much of its program had been 
vocal and active. Conservatives viewed 
abandonment of the gold standard as a 
latter-day heresy. Airline operators resent- 
ed cancellation of airmail contracts. 
Moneyed groups believed the President 
had betrayed his own class in the socio- 


Harris & Ewing 


For the fourth time, the First Lady 





economic reforms he championed. Others 
stood aghast at the mounting national 
debt and unbalanced budget. Even Con- 
gress, generally docile in granting the 
executive greater powers than ever, oc- 
casionally balked, notably to override 
Roosevelt’s veto of the soldier bonus. 

But the Administration’s fiercest hos- 
tility in 1935 and 1936 came from the 
Supreme Court, largely Republican-ap- 
pointed and conservative. Almost dis- 
dainfully, the august tribunal pulled 
down on grounds of unconstitutionality 
some of the main pillars of the New Deal 
temple—the AAA, NRA, and Guffey Coal 
Act. Then and there, the prophets pre- 
dicted an end to the starry-eyed parvenus 
in the Federal government. 


Second Helping: How wrong the fore- 
casts were appeared in the 1936 election. 
The people gave Roosevelt an 11,000,- 
000 plurality over his Republican op- 
ponent, Gov. Alf M. Landon of Kansas. 
Yet within three short months the re- 
elected Chief Executive was to misin- 
terpret his unprecedented popular man- 
date to commit the gravest error of his 
White House tenure: his counterattack 
upon the Supreme Court. 

In asking Congress for legislation to 
force retirement of Federal judges at the 
age of 70 or provide them with younger 
assistants, the President cited reasons: 
the need to eliminate congestion from 
court calendars and make the judiciary 
less “static” in its attitude to laws. Had 
Congress agreed, Roosevelt stood to gain 
the power to name six new appointees to 
the high bench. The country recoiled. A 
months-long battle raged; it ended with 
Congressional rejection of the “court- 
packing” plan. Eventually the President 
was to achieve his aim and call the cowt 
fight a lost “battle” which won a “war.” 
By the slower processes of death and 
resignation, 1944 found 190 of the 307 
members of the Federal judiciary Roose- 
velt appointees, including seven of the 
nine Supreme Court justices. 

The court fight was the President’s 
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first great political misstep. The second 
followed a year later, in his attempt to 
purge Capitol Hill of nine senators and 
one representative—all members of his 
own party—whom he labeled “copper- 
heads” and “defeatists” hampering the 
New Deal. With two exceptions, the 
purge failed, despite Roosevelt’s dra- 
matic appearance in the bailiwicks of 
some of the marked men. Outweighing 
this meager triumph was the birth of 
serious Congressional disaffection for the 
man at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue—a hostility that was to grow 
with the years. 

In other ways as well, the second term 
began the leveling off of the New Deal. 
Effects of a “breathing spell” promised 
business in the fall of 19385 were gone by 
1937, the year of the sit-down strikes and 
the start of the ten-month “recession.” 
Largely concerned with consolidating 
earlier gains, the Administration intro- 
duced comparatively few new legislative 
reforms. Its most notable measures: the 
National Housing Act, providing Federal 
funds for state and local housing develop- 
ments; and the Wages and Hours Act, 
exacting a fair labor standard of mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours from 
employers engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Increasingly America’s eyes focused be- 
yond the oceans on a dynamite-laden pro- 
cession of events impelling Europe 
toward war: the Rhineland, Austria, 
Munich, and Czecho-Slovakia. In the in- 
terim between the invasion of Poland and 
that of the Low Countries—the period of 
the so-called “phony war”—another Presi- 
dential election drew nigh. Uppermost 
in the national mind were two questions: 
(1) Should all tradition be broken and 
the President be reelected to a third 
term? (2) Under Roosevelt or another, 
would our entry into the present world 
war be inevitable? 


The War Years: The answer to the 
first question came on Nov. 5, 1940. 
With a still sweeping, if less spectacular, 
popular majority than 1936, the Presi- 
dent won over his Republican opponent, 
Wendell L. Willkie. The answer to the 
second question awaited Pearl Harbor. 

Roosevelt’s past record on_ interna- 
tionalism had been spotty. He had made 
no speegh on foreign policy during the 
19382 campaign. In that same year he 
had publicly stated his opposition to 
entry into the League of Nations be- 
cause it was not the League Woodrow 
Wilson had visualized. On the national- 
ist side of the ledger was his disruption 
of the World Economic Conference of 
1933 and his approval of the Neutral- 
ity Act of 1935, embargoing exports of 
war materials and banning loans and 
credits to belligerents. Yet, internation- 
alists could point out, he had recognized 
Soviet Russia, fought for membership in 
the World Court, and dramatized hemi- 
spheric cooperation of the good neigh- 
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How Dead Is Isolation? 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Probably the most critical ques- 
tion left unanswered by the election 
is its effect on the bipartisan approach 
to the organization of the peace. The 
last fifteen months have witnessed an 
apparent reorientation of the Republi- 
can party with regard to the role of 
the United States in world affairs and 
particularly to our participation in an 
international body to enforce peace. 
This reorientation was attested by the 
Republican votes for the Fulbright 
and Connally resolutions, the Macki- 
nac resolution, the consultations be- 
tween leaders of the Senate and the 
House and Secretary Hull, and the 
endorsement of the work of Dum- 
barton Oaks and related campaign 
pledges made by Governor Dewey 
and various other Republican candi- 
dates. 

The question now is: To what ex- 
tent was this a true and stable reor- 


ientation and to what extent was it a_ 


political expedient for the purposes 
of the campaign? The answer will 
come soon. For President Roosevelt 
undoubtedly will move as rapidly as 
possible, while his mandate is still 
fresh, to obtain from Congress the 
seals of approval for effective Amer- 
ican membership in the proposed 
world security organization. This as- 
sumes, of course, that the differences 
left unsettled at Dumbarton Oaks can 
be resolved by the heads of govern- 
ment of the great powers and that the 
necessary endorsements of the smaller 
nations can be had promptly. The 
present hope of the Administration is 
to have the final basic agreement but- 
toned up and ready for Congressional 
action by spring. 

As to the attitude of some Republi- 
can members of the Senate and House 
there is, of course, no doubt. Senators 
such as Ball of “Ainnesota, who sup- 
ported Roosevelt, and Burton of Ohio, 
who supported Dewey, have been in 
the vanguard of the movement for a 
world security organization. The rec- 
ord of a number of others who have 
been less militant is nevertheless clear. 


At the other extreme remains a 
group of unregenerate isolationists, 
matched by a smaller number of Dem- 
ocrats. This hard core of isolationism 
has shrunk within the last two years, 
but it is too large to be ignored, 
especially since it includes men who 
are clever as well as determined. 

The question mark hangs over the 
large group of Republicans in the mid- 


dle who until a year or so ago were 
more or less isolationists. How many 
of them have revised their views or in 
the light of new conditions shifted 
their positions, and to what extent? 

During the campaign it was argued 
in DeWey’s behalf that he would have 
a better chance than Roosevelt of win- 
ning the support of these Republicans 
for effective American participation in 
a world security organization. It is 
true that in both parties there are men 
whose approach, even to an issue of 
this magnitude, is narrowly partisan. 
As President, with the power of patron- 
age in his hands, Dewey would have 
been able to apply direct leverage to 
Republicans of this type. Since he has 
been defeated, will they accept as 
binding on them his campaign pledges, 
which on this question were more 
clear-cut and far-reaching than the 
national Republican platform? The 
general rule of politics is that office- 
holders feel themselves bound only by 
their own promises. And the party 
leadership of a defeated candidate for 
the Presidency is seldom more than 
titular, except as he is able to assert 
it anew by argument and personality. 

On the hopeful side several factors 
must be listed. Many of the individual 
Republican senators and_representa- 
tives have made pledges which, al- 
though not in all instances iron-clad, 
are substantially in accord with 
Dewey’s. Important elements in the 
press which supported Dewey were 
strongly committed previously — to 
American participation in a world se- 
curity organization, having steadfast- 
ly collaborated in Wendell Willkie’s 
missionary work. Secretary Hull’s con- 
scientious efforts to handle the organi- 
zation of the peace in a nonpartisan 
manner and to find solid common 
ground have won the confidence of a 
good many Republican members of 
Congress. 


In the showdown, Governor 
Dewey himself can, if he wishes, exert 
an important influence. He is too 
young, too vigorous, and too effective 
on the platform and over the radio to 
be classed as a political has-been. The 
way in which he conducted his cam- 
paign probably improved, and cer- 
tainly did not impair, his friendly rela- 
tionships with the practical politicians 
of his party. Like Wendell Willkie in 
1940, he has the opportunity to rise 
above defeat, to serve greatly his party 
and his country. 
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bors by his South American visit in 1936. 

Isolationists could not have been more 
pleased with his San Diego speech of 
Oct. 2, 1935: “Despite what happens in 
continents overseas, the United States of 
America shall and must remain, as lon 
ago the Father of our Country mn 
that it might remain—unentangled and 
free.” Yet two years later, in Chicago, 
he lashed out at “the present reign of 
terror and _ international lawlessness,” 


warned: “let no one imagine that Amer- - 


ica will escape,” and urged a “quaran- 
tine” of aggressor nations. 

Indisputably this was the .turning 

int in the Roosevelt international out- 
ook. Gathering circumstances reversed 
his unqualified approval of the Neutral- 
ity Act. Congress voted to remove the 
arms embargo and to permit exports of 
such materials after payment by the pur- 
chasers (cash-and-carry) but to forbid 
the entry of American ships into combat 
zones. A tremendous program of na- 
tional defense, with a $1,000,000,000 
naval authorization in 1938, went for- 
ward. Under a positive program of aid to 
Britain came a swap of 50 of our over- 
age destroyers for naval bases on their 
island colonies. The pace increased: 
@ Well before Pearl Harbor came pas- 
sage of the Selective Service Act and 
Lend-Lease. American naval forces land- 
ed on Iceland. 
@ A Roosevelt-Churchill meeting aboard 
ship in the Atlantic brought forth the At- 
lantic Charter. 
@ A month before the Jap sneak attack, 
Congress amended the Neutrality Act to 
permit arming of our merchant ships and 
allowing them to enter combat zones. 
@ By Dec. 7, 1941, the testimonial ot 
Roosevelt’s leadership in preparedness 





could be counted in terms of no less than 
85 government agencies concerned with 
defense. 

When war came, internal dissensions 
temporarily vanished. National unity— 
as in the early days of the Administration 
—became more than a cliché. As war 
leader, Roosevelt swung into his stride. 
Mobilizing for total war involved an in- 
credible multiplicity of problems. Mili- 
tarily, it meant the training of vast armies, 
expansion of the Navy, conversion of the 
nation’s industrial plant, all-out agricul- 
tural production, and the recruitment of a 
new super labor force. Hand in hand 
with that phase went the home-front 
problems of rationing and price control. 

Simultaneously, the President moved 
onto the world stage, casting a new light 
on the role of the Chief Executive. His 
dramatic journeys beyond the borders of 
the country filled an impressive roster: 
Casablanca, Cairo, Teheran, Quebec, 
Hawaii, and the Aleutians. 

With the progress of the war came a 
renewal of criticism. Some of the factors: 
wage-labor disputes, imposition by execu- 
tive fiat of a $25,000 annual salary limi- 
tation, and dissatisfaction over rationing 
and_ shortages. Mounting annoyance 
manifested itself in the elections of 1942 
with a definite shift in Republican favor. 

But when the issues boiled down in 
the campaign of 1944, the electorate had 
its choice of two decisions: to renounce 
Roosevelt, the admittedly fallible director 
of an imperfect domestic economy, or to 
vote its confidence in Roosevelt the Unit- 
ed Nations leader, Commander-in-Chief 
of ever more successful offensives on all 
battlefronts, and America’s most skilled 
negotiator for a real peace. The nation 
cast its vote for global stature this week. 





Pride of Missouri 








On the campaign train he liked to 
spend the evenings with the reporters, 
talking over a drink, or playing a few 
rounds of small-stakes poker. In a dress- 
ing gown and pajamas, he was comfort- 
able and at ease. 

That’s the way Sen. Harry S. Truman 
of Missouri, the Vice President-elect, 
wants things to be. Up from haberdashery 
and obscure political beginnings, Tru- 
man, the self-styled “farm boy from Jack- 
son County,” prefers the simple life. 
Slightly built, medium in height, and with 
his heavy-lensed steel-rimmed glasses giv- 
ing him a pedagogical appearance, he 
would never be taken for a Vice President 
or a Senator. 

He does not have the booming voice, 
the flowing white mane of the man he 
beat, GOP Gov. John W. Bricker of Ohio. 
He is without the lithe stride, the power- 
ful roughhewn features of Henry A. Wal- 
lace, the man he will succeed. And when 
he speaks in his Missouri twang, he lacks 
the scathing invective of a Bricker or the 
idealistic fervor of a Wallace. 


- In Jackson County: Born to the farm 
—his tamily has tilled the soil of Missouri 
for more than 100 years—Truman has a 
distaste for “city ways.” His first venture 
into the big town—Kansas City, Mo.— 
lasted five years, and though he met with 
a certain amount of success, his longing 
for the farm sent him back home. 

Truman was born at Lamar, Mo., May 
8, 1884. He grew up on a farm near In- 
dependence, Mo. Except for the five-year 
interlude in Kansas City as a bottle wash- 
er, mailing clerk, and bank bookkeeper, 


he lived with his parents until called into 
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Long Ago: Roosevelt sits with his first Cabinet: Clockwise—Woodin, Cummings, Swanson, Wallace, Perkins, Roper, Ickes, 
Farley, Dern, and Hull. Of these, only Hull, Ickes and Perkins still are members 
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Federal service with the Missouri National — 


Guard shortly before the United States 

entered the last war. 
With his rural background, Baptist up- 

bringing, war record—he re 

with the rank of major and the devotion 

of his men earned under fire—Truman was 

well equipped for the politics of Eastern 


Jackson County. In 1922, after an un-. 


successful venture in operating a haber- 
dashery shop, Truman joined the domi- 
nant Pendergast Democratic machine and 
was elected county judge—a nonjudical 
administrative position. Defeated in the 
Coolidge sweep of 1924, he regained his 
judgeship in 1926 and served until 1935, 
when he entered the Senate. How he got 
the nod from Pendergast to run for Con- 
gress is a lesson in machine politics. 


Big Tom’s Best: Truman is said to 


have gone to “Big Tom” seeking appoint- 
ment as collector of taxes—a fee job that 
offered a big jump in income. But the job 
was already promised, and Pendergast 
told him: “The best I can do now, Harry, 
is a United States senatorship, how’s 
that?” It was all right. Truman, with solid 
backing of the machine, won the Demo- 
cratic nomination and the election. ° 

He was a loyal organization Democrat 
and stood steadfast when; three years 
later, Pendergast started down a tobog- 
gan that ended with his conviction for 
income-tax evasion. In Washington, when 
Pendergast was being prosecuted by the 
Federal government, Truman grimly de- 
clared he would not “desert a ship.” 

His first term in Washington was un- 
eventful. In voting he was a New Dealer. 
Not until 1940, when he became worried 
about the progress of the rearmament 
program, did he begin to gain promi- 
nence. Mindful that the aftermath of the 
last war had been one ‘investigation after 
another of extravagance and waste, Tru- 
man proposed that an eye be kept on the 
home front as the national defense was 
being built up. Out of his suggestion came 
the Special Committee to Investigate the 
National Defense Program, with Truman 
as chairman. The committee’s work, 
joined in enthusiastically by both majority 
— mle members, has. been widely 
ailed. 


Keeping the Watch: With a firm 
hand, but declining to take any glory unto 
himself, Truman kept the committee’s re- 
ports, complaints, and recommendations 
unanimous, its decisions nonpartisan. “A 
political report has never come from our 
committee,” he once said. “If one ever 
should, it would be-our last, for the com- 
aoe would then have’ committed sui- 
cide. 

He traveled as much as 30,000 miles a 
year investigating war plants. His other 
legislative work suffered, but Truman 
became so well informed that Senate 
newspaper reporters have adjudged him 

e man, next to Mr. Roosevelt, who 
knows most about the war production 
program. 
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The Trumans of Missouri.succeed the Wallaces of Iowa 


Truman was happy in the job. When 
his name was mentioned with increasing 
frequency for the second spot on the 
fourth-term ticket, he said flatly he did 
not want it. He was not ready, even after 
arriving at the national convention in 
Chicago, to avow his candidacy openly. 

But he fought hard to win the nomi- 
nation, and in a campaign swing around 
the country he met with relish the in- 
evitable attacks on his Pendergast back- 
ing and even charges that he once be- 
longed to the Ku Klux Klan. Bluntly, he 
defended the first; flatly he denied the 
second. 

Truman, his wife, and daughter, Mar- 
garet, 20, live without ostentation in 
Washington. Mrs. Truman is the Vice 
President-elect’s chief adviser and has in- 
termittently served with government pay 
as one of his clerks. He never makes a 

without her advice, and _ their 
working relationship has been similar to 
the partnership of former Vice President 
John Nance Garner and his wife. During 
her husband’s career in Washington, Mrs. 
Garner ran his office and was his most 
astute adviser. Mrs. Truman may play a 
similar role. 


Sidney’s PAC 

Election day 1944 was the true meas- 
ure of a new force in American politics. 
Twenty-four hours before the voters went 
to the polls, the CIO’s Political Action 


_ Committee—a year-old fledgling—was a 


question mark. By the time the votes 
were counted on Tuesday, this nation 
knew a new political instrument had been 
forged: For the first time in- American 
history, labor had been the organiza- 
tional vehicle of a Presidential candidate. 

The rise of the PAC was providential 


for Franklin D. Roosevelt; without it his 
defeat would have been almost a cer- 
tainty, his leadership repudiated in time 
of war. In ten great American cities— 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 


_ Louis, San Francisco, and Los Angeles— 


it was the PAC which provided the mus- 
cle, the energy, and to a great extent the 
brains, which swept the New Deal legions 
to the polls. In scores of lesser industrial 
centers it was the PAC, batting in place 
of a weary, frayed, and disintegrating 
Democratic party, which supplied the 
needed margin. In sum, it provided what 
the Democratic party plainly had lost— 
organization. 

Now that the PAC had delivered for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, what would 
Franklin D. Roosevelt deliver for the 
PAC? That was the question, and among 
those who pondered it, none did so more 
gravely than the old-line Democratic lead- 
ers. Would the ‘youthful giant which 
saved them in the year 1944 consume 
them in the years to come? 


Bulletins, Buttdns: Credit for the 
birth and growth of the PAC went to one 
man—the Lithuanian-born, 57-year-old 
Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
Startled by the growing list of GOP vic- 
tories in recent off-year elections, Hillman 
concluded that the trend would continue 
in 1944 unless organized labor—uprooted 
and transplanted by war, content with 
high wages and a full dinner pail—was re- 
organized on a mass basis and marched 
to the polls. 

The PAC was conceived at a CIO 
executive meeting in July 19438. Pro- 
posals for a third party—a labor party— 
were brushed aside. Philip Murray, CIO 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Election and Our Daily Lives 


by RALPH ROBEY 





Two major points stand out in 
an appraisal of the reelection of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from the point of view 
of its effect upon our future as we go 
about the ordinary business of making 
a living. 

_1-There will be no basic and signif- 
icant change in the controlling person- 
nel of government bureaus, There may 
be, and probably will be, some changes 
in the membership of the Cabinet, and 
perhaps there will be some shifting 
around in other top-flight positions. 
But, to us as individuals, changes of 
this character and at this level will be 
of secondary importance. 

The reason such changes will be 
secondary will be immediately evident 
to everyone who has followed the 
working of the New Deal with any 
particular care. This reason is that un- 
der this Administration it is not, with 
one or two exceptions, Cabinet officers 
and heads of the major bureaus who 
make fundamental policy. Under this 
Administration fundamental policy is 


was explained at some length in this 
column last week. In brief it is that 
America has become a “mature econ- 
omy,” that henceforth there will not 
be enough opportunities for private in- 
vestment to absorb the personal sav- 
ings of our people, that this means 
that unless government steps in there 
never again can possibly be enough 
jobs for all who want to work, that in 
order to prevent this unemployment 
government must “siphon off” the ex- 
cess savings and reinject them back in- 
to the economy through a spending 
program, and, finally, that to keep this 
“mature economy” in balance govern- 
ment must plan and direct what each 
segment of our economic system must 
or must not do. 

During the campaign, it is true, this 
theory was kept well under cover and 
there was much talk on the part of 
Administration spokesmen about the 
great future of the country. The Presi- 
dent himself, for example, in his Chi- 
cago speech emphasized his belief in 
in 





Acme 
Hillman’s PAC fired the heaviest guns... 


president, suggested that labor stay with- 
in the two-party system. Hillman was 
the logical choice for leader. In the next 
six months, Hillman made his plans. They 
were on a gigantic scale: 

@ The PAC published and distributed 
more than 90,000,000 pamphlets, fliers, 
and posters—more, it claimed, than the 
combined distribution of both Republi- 
can and Democratic parties. It also sent 
out thousands of buttons. 
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laws and rules and regulations and de- 


basis for assuming that they have 


were pithy spot announcements and five- 
minute and fifteen-minute programs— 
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in the early days of this Administra- 
tion and has been a distinguishing fea- 


thirdly, which is the most important 
point of all, that the degree of free- 
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..with Murray’s CIO men at the lanyard 


9 avoid conflict with the Corrupt Prac- 
ices Act, as amended by the Smith-Con- 
ally Labor Act, Hillman organized the 
ational Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee as a fund-raising agency. It was 
quickly attacked by the Dies Committee, 
hich labeled many of its members Com- 
unists or fellow travelers. The Senate 
ommittee on Campaign Expenditures 
probed the PAC. Nothing came of the 
nquiry. The dollars continued to roll in, 
0 be spent as Hillman deemed judicious. 
The educational phase of PAC activi- 
ies became secondary after the two Chi- 
ago conventions. To the post of second- 
m-command in the New York headquar- 
ers went C. B. Baldwin, former head of 
e Farm Security Administration. The 
PAC by midsummer was waging furious 
arfare for a fourth term. 




















Needle People: Son of a mill owner, 
prandson of a rabbi, Hillman had come 
the United States in 1907 when he was 
P). Drifting to Chicago, he was an $8-a- 
eek pants cutter when his big oppor- 
ity cathe three years later: The strike 
Mt 41,000 garment workers. Brashly opti- 
nistic, Hillman urged the strikers to 
odify their terms. They agreed. To 
founterbalance this move, Hillman suc- 
feeded in writing into the strike settle- 
ment a clause providing for permanent 
bitration.. His fame spread to the sweat- 
ops of New York. When a new needle- 
rades union was formed a few. years 
ater, he became its president. Today it 
tumbers 300,000 members and pays 
ilman $15,000 a year. An independent 
inion, it joied the AFL in 1933 and 
ree years later transferred to the CIO. 
The results last‘Tuesday elevated Hill- 
tan—and Murray with him—to the high- 
st political stature ever attained by labor 
taders. The next few months will reveal 
whether their influence will match the 
macle which they have achieved. 
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The simplest means of interpret- 
ing the purposes of the voters who 
have reelected President Roosevelt is 
to consider the nature of his appeal 
before and after the campaign. That 
appeal, echoed and reechoed by his 
supporters, was based on the -emer- 
gency created by the war and the 
peace to follow. In stating his reasons 
for accepting the nomination, he said: 

“All that is within me cries out to go 
back to my home on the Hudson River 
. . . But we of this generation chance 
to live in.a day and hour when our 
nation has been attacked, and when its 
future existence and the future exist- 
ence of our chosen method of govern- 
ment are at stake.” 

He further stated the three tasks for 
which he was willing to forgo the re- 
tirement which he so deeply desired. 
They were: “To win this war whole- 
heartedly, unequivocally and as quick- 
ly as we can is our task of the first im- 
portance. To win this war in such a 
way that there be no further world wars 
in the foreseeable future is our second 
objective. To provide occupations, and 
to provide a decent standard of living 
for our men in the armed forces after 
the war, and for all Americans, are the 
final objectives.” 


The constitutional duties of the 
President in each of these tasks are ex- 
ceedingly important. In the prosecu- 
tion of the war, he is the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy. His 
responsibility is, therefore, paramount. 
All good Americans will recognize that 
and place at his disposal all that they 
have. 

In the determination of the peace, 
he shares responsibility with the Sen- 
ate and, to a lesser degree, with the 
House. The mandate of the Congress 
comes direct from the people, who will 
expect willing cooperation in peace- 
making, but not subservience to the 
President. It is to be hoped that there 
will be continued the bipartisan action 
in which the State Department, the 
Senate and Mr. Dewey, as leader of 
the opposition party, have participat- 
ed. For the making of the peace needs, 
this time, to be an all-American affair. 

-In the third task, the economic re- 
ordering of things after the war, Con- 
gress bears a major responsibility. The 
President advises, but Congress must 
act. The Constitution makes this very 
specific. 


A Mandate—For Whom and for What? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The differentiation in the sources of 
the mandates given to the President 
and to the Congress in this election is 
clear. To a large degree, the sources of 
the President’s support were in the 
great industrial centers of the coun- 
try. And in those centers his vast fol- 
lowing was largely among industrial 
workers. The sources of the opposition 
were in agricultural areas, in small 
towns and among small-business own- 
ers and employes. Congress is broadly 
representative of all these groups, 
minorities and points of view. 

The mandate received by Congress, 
therefore, differs in the domestic field 
to a marked degree from that received 
by the President. It is for Congress to 
see that there are observed, in the res- 
toration of our economy to a peacetime 
basis, the broad traditions of free en- 
terprise, economic interdependence be- 
tween farm and factory, labor and 
management and debtor and creditor, 
which are essential to peace and well- 
being on the home front. The Presi- 
dent, as well as Congress, can find a 
harmonious basis of action if each 
recognizes the constitutional responsi- 
bilities of the other. 

Governor Dewey remains at the 
head of a large and important Loyal 
Opposition. His friend Herbert Brown- 
ell Jr. is the head of the Republican 
party for the four years ahead. Mr. 
Dewey’s greatest gift is in organiza- 
tion. Mr. Brownell, also, is young, vig- 
orous and intelligent. Their job now is 
to infuse new ‘blood and spirit into 
their party to the end that we may 
have a wholesome political balance 
between two parties. 


It is_ significant that the United 
States and Great Britain have been the 
two great nations which have operated 
under a two-p system. It is also 
significant that they have best pre- 
served the freedom of individuals and 
minorities. That these two outstanding 
likenesses are connected is unques- 
tionable. Americans will not only re- 
spect the decision of the majority, but 
recognize the part to be played by 
the very powerful minority registered 
in this election. And they will pray 
for the wisdom, intelligence and for- 
bearance of the two men, President 
‘Roosevelt and Governor Dewey, who 
will provide leadership for our two 
parties. 
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The Roosevelt Years: Photo Background for the Fourth Term 


Acme Acme Internati : 
Here We Go! Roosevelt rides with Hoover to his first inauguration and in their wake comes a new era in Federal spending: 
public power—with Norris (in bow tie) at Muscle Shoals; public works—with trowel laying Interior Building cornerstone 


Acme . - [irantienai Associated F 
The Running Mates: Under Roosevelt there will have been three presiding officers of the United States Senate: 
John N. Garner, 1933-40; Henry A. Wallace, ’41-45; Harry S. Truman, ’45-? 
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Acme ; Associated Press — _ Associated Pret; 
Rain! it's Roosevelt weather. He braved it in 1936 against Landon; he campaigned in it in ’40 against Willkie; 
it drenched him during his campaign tour of New York City in ’44 against Dewey 
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